A CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK
Finally, the theme of civilization building as a historical process is useful
interpreting the history of Western education, because educatifyifh^s been,
continues to be, one of the prime formative instruments by which civHiz&fim jf
transmitted and renewed, whether that transmittal be from one generation toThenext,
or from one society to another. The formative influence of education in the making of
civilization is as old as the story of the temple priests of Sumcr, the scribes of Egypt,
the gurus of India, or the Sophists of Athens; it is as new as the opening of a village
school in Hie Congo, the building of a secondary school in an outlying province of
Afghanistan, the reform of a teacher-training college in the highest Andes of Peru, the
international exchange programs of a hundred nations, or the illiteracy eradication
projects of UNESCO.
Looking upon education as integral to the process of civilization building may
even aid in the understanding of civilization itself, for one of the essential characteris-
tics of civilization has been formal education. As mankind devised ways to take
deliberate charge of his affairs rather than simply (o conform to his surroundings, as he
learned to live in cities and with cities, as he sought to organize his ideas rather than
simply to repeat talcs, as he began to write down his ideas as well as to pass them on
orally, and as he was able successfully to direct social change in some deliberately
planned direction -lie became civilized. As mankind became civilized, he found that he
must teach and learn more systematically, more regularly, and for longer periods of
time than had been necessary in his prccivili/cd folk way of life. Whereas prccivilizcd
societies could manage with informal educational means alone, formal education
became a necessity in civilization. Formal education was first and foremost a product
of an urban way of life.
In its very essence, then, the civilizing process is an educative process. Formal
education arose with the first civilizations; it has flourished in traditional civilizations;
it takes on special significance in the modernization of traditional societies. I believe
that people cannot achieve, maintain, or improve their modern urban existence
without highly developed forms of education.
In its most general terms, education is the conscious intent and deliberate effort
of one person to impart knowledge to another, to influence his manner of thinking, to
guide his behavior, to shape his values and attitudes, or to develop his skills. It may
include these intentions and cfforls in various proportions, but the expectation is that
it will produce enduring and effective results in the learner. Of course, education may
involve more than one person as tcadicr and more than one person as learner. Or it
may involve the deliberate and systematic efforts of a person to educate himself. In
the literature of the social sciences, informal education is often distinguished from
formal.
Informal education involves teaching or instruction that is likely to be incidental
or secondary to some other purpose or some other task which the "teacher" deems
primary. Parents, family members, adult warriors, farmers or hunters, storytellers,
priests, seers, the press, radio, television, governments, factories., businesses, churches,
all may "teach" by conveying knowledge, shaping attitudes, or transmitting skills as
they conduct their regular business, whether that be the never-ending activities of
caring for and nurturing children, or conducting the political, economic, social, and
religious affairs of a society. Informal education may be unspecialized, spasmodic, and